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Syndicate administration of the saloon-with-entertainment 
business is equally smooth, a man on a theatrical 
publication told me. . . . *'One man arrives and says he is 
from City Hall, and he is a partner, drawing down a 
hundred and a half a week . ''But is the fellow who 
declares himself in really from City Hall or from the 
Syndicate?** / asked. "Well, he*s known as a Syndicate 
fellow, but the police enforce what he says, ** the man said. 
"I don*t know what the split is. ** "Maybe the Syndicate is 
just a front for the city government,** I suggested, "instead 
of its being the other way around. ** And maybe, / have 
thought since, the city government is just a front for 
Colonel McCormick and for the railroads that don *t want to 
be moved off the streets and for the landlords who don*t 
care to lose the swollen rents from their hovels. ... If no 
Syndicate existed it would be necessary to invent one, to 
blame it for the way things are. ** 

—A. J. Liebling 

More and more, as scholars search to understand the 
history of U.S. intervention in Southeast Asia, they are forced 
to study the largely submerged operations of crime. The 
tripartite symbiosis which A. J. Liebling a generation ago 
described in Chicago—between local government, the 
Syndicate, and less visible economic interests—operates with 
the same brutal efficiency in the Far East as well. There too 
the tightly-knit, ruthless bagmen and enforcers from narcotics 
and other vice operations become the indigenous local cadres 
for venal and demoralized regimes, which in turn are fronts for 
more powerful imperial and economic forces. Al McCoy has 
vvTittcn a fascinating and exhaustive analysis of the 
interpenetration between crime and local government in 
Southeast Asia. But, as we shall see, he has less to say about 
U.S. influence behind the scenes, and as to economic interests 
he is largely silent. 

In Southeast Asia as in Chicago, the roots of this 
tripartite symbiosis go back more than a century. Opium, 
illegal in China after 1729, was nonetheless a prime 
inducement to Western penetration in the nineteenth century, 
when its profits contributed to the Forbes and other great 
New England fortunes. Opium later became a political 
instrument in the demoralization of popular nationalism, and 


finally the cadres from narcotics traffic were directly 
incorporated by intelligence agencies (French, Chinese, 
Japanese and American) into factitious local “governments” as 
alternatives to indigenous revolutionary movements. 

The great value of McCoy’s timely and well-documented 
book is to have shown clearly the extent to which the strength 
and motivation of pro-Western governments since World War II 
in Vietnam and Laos have been a function of their 
involvement in narcotics traffic, both domestic and 
international, sanctioned and criminal. (McCoy’s book was 
apparently completed before similar evidence linked the new 
Phnom Penh government to international heroin traffic, 
through a commando training camp organized by the CIA and 
headed by Lon Nol’s brother Lon Non.)* 

From his historical chapters one also derives a picture of 
the importance of Pacific Asia to the emergence of a world 
traffic for heroin. In the 1920s the flow of heroin was from 
Western countries to the Far East.^ Today, as if by Hegelian 
vengeance, the flow has reversed itself, reaching beyond the 
ethnic ghettoes of America’s inner cities into the wealthy 
suburbs as well. 

The outlawing of narcotics in these countries has not 
improved matters. On the contrary, profits once earmarked for 
public revenues now go to private traffickers and for 
protection, while the criminal corruption of local police, 
military, and intelligence officials has become systemic. Thus 
not only the traffic but the urban social structure is 
progressively delegalized as the prospects for non-criminal 
enterprise and administration decline. McCoy’s book suggests 
strongly that, in Indochina as in China before it, the export of 
heroin to world markets will end only with colonialism itself. 

In this last phase of delegalized colonial politics, U.S. 
intelligence agencies have actively exploited the profits and 
tightly-knit controls of the drug traffic. At fiist this 
intelligence-crime alliance may have been tactical only, as in 
McCoy’s opening chapters on the 1940s, when OSS and CIA 
picked up anticommunist allies from the Mafia in Sicily and 
the Corsican Guerini gang in Marseille. Later, in Asia, the U.S. 
and/or its local puppets have depended almost without break 
on this alliance (with its own trade links to the Mafia and the 
Corsicans of Marseille). 

In Southeast Asia narcotics and related forms of 
organized vice (gambling, lotteries, alcohol, all oriented 
towards the important overseas Chinese communities in 
particular) had traditionally been prominent, even central, in 
governmental revenues and influence. Take for example 
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Thailand, a current heroin-exporter from which the United 
States is not likely soon to withdraw. By Thailand’s own 
official statistics, opium alone accounted for between 15 and 
20 percent of Thai government income between 1903 and 
1921, and for 20 percent (according to a U.S. Treasury 
publication) in 1950.^ In the early 1900s the income from all 
four government vice franchises ran from 40 to 50 percent 
(McCoy, p. 67). In 1938, likewise, the opium regie supplied 15 
percent of all tax revenues in French Indochina, a fact which 
led the French to increase Indochinese opium production by 
600 percent when foreign supplies were cut off during World 
War II (McCoy, pp. 76-87). One of Ho Chi Minh’s initial 
complaints to his OSS companions concerned the forced sale 
of opium and alcohol to village administrations by the French 
government monopolies.^* A Vietminh five-point memoran¬ 
dum of demands, transmitted to the French by OSS, included 
as its fifth point that “the sale of opium shall be 
prohibited.”^*^ 

OPIUM AFTER 1945 

The expulsion of the Kuomintang from mainland China 
constituted a double threat to the Thai status quo. The CIA 
shared Thailand’s first concern, the foreseeable replacement of 
Kuomintang and right-wing influence among the Thai Chinese 
(some five million, by far the largest overseas Chinese 
community) by Communist influence. But a second, more 
practical concern was the shrinking of supplies for the Thai 
opium monopoly, in the wake of the Chinese People’s 
Republic’s opium eradication program. The solution to both 
problems was a crash program of opium production in the 
remote “golden triangle” area of east Burma, north Thailand, 
and Laos, mostly under Li Mi’s expelled Kuomintang forces 
with subvention from Bangkok Chinese syndicates. 

From official international and U.S. documents, McCoy 
demonstrates the staggering increase in opium production 
which ensued. Between 1945 and 1962 Burma’s annual 
production increased from perhaps 40 tons to 400 tons, 
Thailand’s from 7 tons to over 100 tons (p. 145), that of Laos 
from perhaps 30 tons to 100-150 tons (p. 87). McCoy quotes 
from a 1970 U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
(BNDD) report that 

By the end of the 1950s, Burma, Laos, and Thailand 
together had become a massive producer and the source of 
more than half the world’s present illicit supply of 1,250 to 
1,400 tons annually, (p. 145) 

He identifies a key factor in this forced economic “take-off in 
the Burma-Thailand opium trade” (p. 144) as “CIA support 
for Phao [Thailand’s former police chief] and the KMT” 
through “CIA front organizations” such as Sea Supply 
Corporation and Civil Air Transport (or CAT, later Air 
America). As a possible explanation for the CIA’s 
modernization of the opium trade, he points to United States 
decisions, recorded in the Pentagon Papers, **to interfere with 
communist activities in Southeast Asia” (April 1950), and 
“activate anti-communist groups and activities” among “the 
overseas Chinese communities in Southeast Asia.” (January 
1954 )"^ 

McCoy argues furthermore that little changed with the 
fall of Phao, the ending of the official opium monopoly in 
1959, and the supervision of illicit traffic by Phao’s successors 
Sarit Thanarat and Praphas Charusathien. 
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While the laws signaled a crackdown on opium smoking and 
served to drive the addict population to heroin, [they have] 
in no way affected the other aspects of the drug trade; 
Bangkok remains a major Asian opium capital. Little has 
changed since General Phao’s heyday: today, rather than 
being directly involved, high-ranking government leaders are 
content to accept generous retainers from powerful 
Bangkok-based Chinese syndicates that have taken full 
responsibility for managing the traffic. There can be little 
doubt that CIA support was an invaluable asset to General 
Phao in managing the opium traffic, (p. 144) 

Turning to Indochina, McCoy demonstrates an 
analogous survival of the narcotics traffic under various 
regimes, in Laos (under the supervision of Generals Phoumi 
Nosavan, Ouane Rattikone and Vang Pao), and in Vietnam. In 
what is perhaps his most original and valuable section, McCoy 
is able to demonstrate that the survival and growth of the 
narcotics traffic in Vietnam is no accident, but a necessary 
by-product of U.S. policy, for chaos has been the result of all 
efforts to contruct a non-communist power apparatus on any 
alternative organizational and financial base. McCoy looks 
behind the succession of official leaders to their “power 
brokers” (Nhu for Diem, Loan for Ky, Khoi for Khiem, Dan 
Van Quang for Thieu), whose task it has been to meld 
intelligence and illicit traffic into a viable control network. 

Others have told this story before, but never in such 
detail; and McCoy is able to document his most controversial 
charges by exhaustive footnotes. Many of these cite interviews 
with U.S. or allied officials, above all with U.S- intelligence 
advisers and case officers who were on the scene. Members of 
General Lansdale’s Vietnam teams (Lansdale himself, Lucius 
Conein, Charles F. Sweet) are frequently quoted, along with 
some of Lansdale’s confidential dispatches not in the Pentagon 
Papers. 

It is, for example, Conein, the case officer in the Diem 
assassination, who explains 

that Loan [Ky’s power broker] was given wholehearted VS. 
support because '"We wanted effective security in Saigon 
above all else, and Loan could provide that security. . . . the 
same professionals who organized corruption for Diem and 
Nhu were still in charge of police and intelligence. Loan 
simply passed the word among these guys and put the old 
system back together again. ” (p. 168) 

The word that “a principal in the opium traffic” was Thieu’s 
power-broker. Premier Khiem’s brother Tran thien Khoi, is 
quoted verbatim from a 1971 U.S. provost marshal’s report, 
(p. 207) 

The novelty and immense value of McCoy’s book lies 
not so much in these charges, as in his meticulous and often 
official documentation. But the book’s chief strength—its 
access to U.S. government officials and their reports—is also its 
chief weakness. The price for access to valuable revelations 
seems to have been a certain reluctance to evaluate them 
against published sources. In part this is the predictable 
outcome of venturing, like Livingstone the explorer or Freud 
the psychoanalyst, into the dark and largely uncharted realms 
of organized crime. At times, however, McCoy seems unduly 
selective and uncritical in his transmission of important new 
information. 



In general, McCoy seems unwilling to go beyond the 
admissions and hypotheses of his chief informants—Lansdale, 
Conein, and members of the BNDD. The outcome may be 
viewed as a powerful weapon in the current f«rrj-governmental 

struggle over two related policies, narcotics and the 
Kuomintang. His book can thus be compared to the first wave 
of U.S. press revelations about the KMT opium airlift in April 
1953, in the midst of U.S- efforts to disengage in Korea and a 
rumored showdown between Dulles and the China Lobby 
backers of Senator Knowland. And the book may be 
compared to the second wave of revelations in February 1961, 
when Kennedy’s moves to disengage in Laos were actively 
resisted by local CIA elements, the Kuomintang, and the 
radical U.S. right.^ The issue is not yet dead. Marine General 
Walt is still, with some Congressional support, challenging U.S. 
recognition of Peking with the old but recurring story of the 
Maoist heroin conspiracy that emerged two decades ago from 
the propaganda mills of the KMT and the CIA’s right wing. If 
McCoy’s book has helped in any way to end the Indochina hot 
war, cut down the flow of Asian heroin, and normalize 
relations between Washington and Peking, one should not be 
too ungrateful. 

But McCoy’s heavy reliance on official U.S. sources leads 
frequently to an underestimate of U.S. responsibility for the 
local criminalization of politics. For example, Tu Yueh-sheng, 
the Shanghai “opium king’’ used by Chiang and the foreign 
banks to crush the 1927 communist uprising, is cited as “the 
most influential resident, French concession.’’ (p. 227) It is 
only in Leonard Adams’ trenchant and objective (though 
unfortunately abbreviated) “Appendix’’ that we learn that Tu 
was also “an employee of the American-owned Shanghai 
Power Company,’’ a local subsidiary of the American and 
Foreign Power Company, (p. 381) The book says nothing 
about Shanghai Power’s Wall Street interlocks (through Italian 
Superpower), with Italian financial backers of Mussolini and 
the Sicilian Mafia, or with the National City Bank of New 
York, the landlords for Meyer Lansky’s pre-war racetrack 
operations in Havana (though McCoy does note that Lansky 
leased his racetrack “from a reputable New York bank,’’ p. 
26). 

McCoy is equally silent about allegations that the world 
opium traffic helped finance elements of the 1950s China 
Lobby, and that Chinese-American tongs like the Hip Sings, 
identified as prominent in domestic U.S. opium distribution in 
the 1930s and again in the 1950s, were also utilized by the 
KMT-linked Association of the Six Companies to control San 
Francisco’s Chinatown.^ The recurring importance of 
opium-linked secret societies to the KMT’s control of overseas 
Chinese appears to have been no accident, but a tribute to the 
far-flung intelligence network established for Chiang by Tai Li, 
who worked closely with Tu Yueh-sheng’s Green Gang and 
also recruited (and almost certainly financed) his own 
apparatus through opium operations. Yet Tai Li and his 
“Bureau of Investigation and Statistics” are not mentioned 
once in McCoy’s book.^ There is only one passing reference to 
the opium activities of its successor manifestation, the 
so-called “Asian People’s Anti-Communist League” (now the 
World Anti-Communist League), whose Taiwan secretary 
admitted responsibility for the illegal 1961 plane flights to the 
KMT traffickers in Burma. Could this silence be partly because 
Bernie Yoh, a former Tai Li contact with Tu Yueh-sheng who 
was later “an intelligence adviser to President Diem,” was one 


of McCoy’s informative Washington sources? (McCoy, pp. 162, 
408)® 

In the prewar Nye Senate Hearings into the U.S. 
munitions industry, one finds evidence for the triangular 
economic base which made the post-war China Lobby so 

powerful. Kuomintang China in the 1930s was one of the most 
important foreign markets for the burgeoning U.S. aviation 
industry and was almost the only place where U.S.-built 
military aircraft could be tested under combat conditions in 
anticipation of World War 11. In the fierce competition for 
these sales, a key role was played by private American agents 
like William Pawley (a representative through Intercontinent 
of Curtiss-Wright and DuPont interests) and private Chinese 
agents like George Sokolsky (for the Soong family);^ both 
these men would become prominent in the postwar China 
Lobby. These agents handled a wide range of plane and arms 
deals, including the hiring of U.S. “instructors” (with the 
cooperation of the U.S, Commerce Department) to fly the 
planes. Many of these deals were with unrecognized 
governments like that of Canton (through Pawley and the 
Soong Bank of Canton), and quite possibly illegal under U.S, 
neutrality laws.^® 

Because of the decay of the Chinese economy and 
corruption at its center, much of the financing for these 
important deals came from the overseas Chinese communities, 
such as, specifically, the Cantonese “Six Companies” of San 
Francisco." From other sources one gathers clues that at least 
some of the vast sums involved came from narcotics. Take, for 
example, the San Francisco celebrity Dr, Margaret Chung, 
once famed for her “club” of U.S. servicemen which she 
organized in 1931, for the private fliers engaged as 
“instructors” as part of the plane deals for the Chinese Air 
Force." Years later, when William Pawley organized 
Chennault’s Flying Tigers (the precursor of the CIA’s Civil Air 
Transport and Air America, which flew Asian opium in the 
1950s and 1960s), “Mom” Chung became known as- the 
“Doctor of the Flying Tigers” and “the unofficial liaison 
between the Chinese Government and the United States in the 
organization of the Flying Tigers.” " 

In the early 1940s, federal narcotics agents became 
interested in Dr. Chung’s very close relationship with Virginia 
Hill, the exotic mistress of West Coast crime figure (and 
narcotics smuggler) “Bugsy” Siegel. According to Viiginia 
Hill’s biographer. Dr. Chung was in fact 

an intimate of many of Virginians confreres in the 
Mafia-controlled brotherhood of crime—including Bugsy 
Siegel, the Fischetti brothers . . . Frank Costello, and Joe 
Adonis, A West Coast narcotics agent filed a report 
during the early forties which states that **Dr. Margaret 
Chung also known as Madam Chung is in the narcotic 
traffic in San Francisco and is also very intimate with 
Virginia Hill . . . and with Siegel. ... It is known by federal 
agents that she accepted large cash payments from Bugsy 
and Virginia, delivered packages to Virginia in various cities 
. . . made a trip to Mexico City with Virginia in 1943. . . . 
They suspected Dr. Chung of trafficking in drugs and also 
of subversive activities but were never able to make a case 
against her.. .. Virginia . . . often used her friends as cover 
for her criminal activities—some knowingly, others 
unknowingly or unwittingly, at best, possibly like some of 
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the Flying Tigers 'vho were indicted for smuggling in 
*\Mofn ” Chung’s heyday, 

This sinister background to the establishment of the 
Flying Tigers (and hence ultimately of Civil Air Transport with 
its opium connections) casts light on the demonstrable 
postwar links between the China Lobby and figures in 
organized crime. More specifically it elucidates the tripartite 
role of Senator McCarran at the heart of the China Lobby, the 
aviation lobby (more specifically as a lobbyist for Pan Am, the 
U.S. airline which was expropriated in China and later staffed 
Air America), and the organized crime lobby. 

Clearly the politics of opium affects not only the victims 
but also the manipulators of narcotics. The abolition of the 
French Opium Monopoly in 1946 helped inaugurate the last 
criminal era of French interference in Indochina: the resulting 
boost to corruption and gangsterism was comparable to the 
lasting political effects of Prohibition in the United States. The 
delegalized traffic in opium became only one of the profitable 
traftes which completely venalized politics not only in Saigon 
but also in Paris—as the 1949 affaire des generaux was to make 
obvious.*^ More prominent and influential was the trafic des 
piastres~i\\e huge inside deals in currency and import 
licenses—which handed both vast profits and political leverage 
to all of the last-ditch colonialists from the Banque de 
ITndochine down. Opium became only one of the operations 
in this vast criminal polity—symbolized by the opium factory 
which Bay Vien and his Binh Xuyen gang operated in the back 
of the huge Grand Monde Casino, while the Binh Xuyen, with 
the support of the Corsican money-changers in the Rue 
Catinat, ran Saigon for the French the way Tu Yueh-sheng’s 
Green Gang had run Shanghai.*’ 

There are three reasons why Americans, and not just 
Asian scholars, should study closely the impact of the French 
trafics, including opium, on the political processes of both 
Saigon and Paris. First, political corruption by the trafics 
became a major factor underlying France's inability to 
disengage from Indochina (and a factor ultimately in the 
political overthrow of the Fourth Republic). Second, McCoy's 
denials notwithstanding, there are signs of American 
involvement in this politics of corruption from as early as 
1947. Third, the apparatus and personnel of the trafic de 
piastres have continued with little abatement from the French 
through the American phases of the Indochina War.*® In 1969 
Senator Ribicoff announced that a Senate investigation of 
only 13 New York bank accounts “uncovered evidence of 
black market money transactions [in Saigon] amounting to 
about $360 million during each of the past 5 years.’’ *^ 

McCoy's focus on the narcotics traffic at the expense of 
the related currency manipulations has the effect of falsely 
silhouetting the U.S. Government as a foe of local corruption. 
For while it is true that Washington has shown interest in 
preventing the flow of heroin in this country, it is also true 
that local corruption, subsidized in the end by the 
metropolitan taxpayers of France and later the United States, 
has, since the decline of legitimate trade after World War II, 
been the mainstay of the isolated pseudo-economies of Saigon 
and Vientiane. McCoy notes (p. 250) that 

Laos’s low duty on imported gold and its government’s 
active participation in the smuggling trade have long made 
it the major source of illicit gold for Thailand and South 
Vietnam. As thousands of free-spending Gls poured 
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into Vietnam during the early years of the war, Saigon^ 
black market prospered and Laos’s gold imports shot up to 
seventy-two tons by 1967, The 8,5 percent import duty 
provided the Royal Lao government with more than 40 
percent of its total tax revenues, ., . When the 
establishment of j gold market in Singapore in 1969 
challenged Laos’s position as the major gold entrepot in 
Southeast Asia ... [Finance Minister] Sisouk na 
Champassak told a BBC reporter, ’’The only export we can 
develop here is opium, and we should increase our 
production and export of it.” 

The South Vietnamese economy’s dependence on 
organized corruption may be less overt. Its lack of 
self-sufficiency is, however, readily discernible by comparing 
Saigon's exports in any given period ($15 million in 1970) to 
its imports ($584 million in 1970).^° Vhc corrupt diversion of 
official U.S. support programs has the side-effect of enriching 
a local comprador llonda-driving ‘*new class": this is 
important in theory to the desired Rostovian moment of 
economic “take-off," and in practice to maintaining a core of 
urban support for the U.S. presence and the Thieu regime. 
There may even be U.S. officials who argue that the artificial 
flow of goods from Vietnamese corruption is a useful 
stimulant to the metropolitan U.S. economy. An analagous 
argument was used by a French official to Lucien Bodard in 
the 1950s: 

The Indochinese is like a stiff breeze for the French 
economy. . . . The war costs the French state a billion a day 
[U.S. $3 million in those days], but it brings in far more 
than that to the French, not just here but at home, . . . the 
profits wind up in France, finally, and are invested there. 
That’s the kind of inflation you want.^^ 

One of the most significant revelations of the Senate inquiry 
into U.S. currency manipulations in Vietnam was the 
prominent if largely passive role of leading New York banks, 
including some of the very same bank officials who had once 
been numbered among the “American Friends of Vietnam." 
One of these banks, First National City, had even set up a 
special branch to handle the burgeoning traffic in Vietnamese 
black-market profits and smuggled gold through the tiny 
Arabian sheikdom of Dubai. 

The U.S. Government, even if it moved sporadically to 
combat the narcotics activities of these corrupt comprador 
classes in Southeast Asia, had no interest in alienating either of 
these classes—particularly the overseas Chinese of Bangkok and 
Saigon—or the structures which have given them 
anticommunist “protection." McCoy (relying on first-hand 
accounts from Lansdale, Conein, and a former Binh Xuyen 
protege) gives a good account of two apparent U.S. 
crackdowns on narcotics-smuggling apparats—the Binh Xuyen 
in 1954 and the Loan apparatus in 1968.^^ But both of these 
crackdowns occurred only after the gangs were judged to have 
turned anti-American (Loan, though McCoy does not mention 
this, was suspected by some Americans of a secret 
accommodation with Hanoi along with other members of the 
northern Dai Viet party.) 

About the U.S. alliance with the Binh Xuyen McCoy is 
silent. “Through the Binh Xuyen," he writes 

the French 2eme Bureau [Intelligence] countered the 
growing power of the nationalist parties, kept Viet Minb 



terrorists off the streets, and battled the American CIA for 
control of South Vietnam. 

(p. 117) 

These words may serve to describe the situation in 1954. But 
the Pentagon Papers tell us that in 1947, a period of closer 
French-U.S. collaboration, Binh Xuyen leader Bay Vien *‘was 
persuaded to cooperate with the National United Front,’* an 
anticommunist coalition of nationalist parties then working 
closely with public and secret U.S. efforts (involving Ngo dinh 
Diem and William Bullitt) to reinsert Bao Dai into Vietnamese 
politics as a “Third Force.’’To some informed French 
observers, this national United Front appeared “xenophobe’’ 
[anti-French] and encouraged instead “by the Kuomintang, 
the Chinese War Lords, and the United States.” 

Again McCoy, from French sources and Conein, tells 
how in the early 1950s in Indochina “the French intelligence 
community, having secretly taken over the opium trade,” (p. 
95) used it to finance special force operations with 
Montagnards (Operation X). He is silent about U.S. 
connections to Operation X. Instead, he notes how Major 
Roger Trinquier, with the sanction of General Raoul Salan 

assured Operation X a steady supply of Meo opium by 
ordering his liaison officers serving with Meo commander 
Touby Lyfoung to buy opium . . . Trinquier had the 
mountain guerrillas fly it to Cap Saint Jacques (Vungtau) 
near Saigon . . . where the Action Service school trained hill 
tribe mercenaries at a military base. From Cap Saint 
Jacques the opium was trucked the sixty miles into Saigon 
and turned over to the Binh Xuyen bandits, who were there 
serving as the city*s local militia and managing its opium 
traffic, under the supervision of Capt. Antoine Savani of 
the 2eme Bureau. ... Any surplus opium the Binh Xuyen 
were unable to market was sold to local Chinese merchants 
for export to Hong Kong or else to the Corsican criminal 
syndicates in Saigon for shipment to Marseille, (p. 96) 

McCoy describes elsevvhere how “the clandestine intervention 
of the CIA” in 1947 displaced the Communist control of 
.Marseille by “a Socialist-underworld alliance” with the Guerini 
brothers of the milieu, (p. 38) In 1958 Trinquier, Salan, and 
other veterans of their Vietnam/Action Service cadres, would 
successfully plot the overthrow of the Fourth Republic with 
the criminal support of the Corsican power structure in 
Marseille.^^ 

But McCoy does not mention that in the 1951 period 
Trinquier had already won the favor of American military 
advisers in Saigon, had attached two American officers to his 
staff, and had received American equipment for his guerrilla 
units. And in keeping with the current line of the BNDD, he 
actively contests (e.g., p. 258) the former contention of U.S. 
narcotics officials that opium shipments (i.e., from Trinquier’s 
Special Forces) 

when French Indochina existed. . . . were shipped to the 
labs around Marseille, France, to the Corsican underworld 
there, and then transhipped to the United States. . . . The 
i.orsican underworld element are cousins to the 
Sicilians. ... and ... have an efficient interchange in 
criminal activity.^^ 

Such links of Asian opium to the continental United 
States before 1968 seem in McCoy’s book to be systematically 
Ignored or even effaced. Given the size and geographic 


limitations of his book, one can hardly fault him for his simple 
omissions, even for his silence about the role of private 
economic interests (such as the Banque de I’lndochine and 
their close allies the Soong banking network).But to have 
distorted or even falsified the evidence he uses is a more 
serious matter, even if it can be referred back to McCoy’s 
choice of sources. 

For example, McCoy quotes U.S. narcotics officials 
today to ridicule the 1950s claims by then-U.S. Narcotics 
Commissioner Anslinger (and his government) about 
Communist China’s “twenty-year plan to finance political 
activities and spread addiction” in the United States.^® But 
McCoy subscribes to the equally dubious “Turkey hypothesis” 
which replaced Anslinger’s in the 1960s: namely, that all the 
U.S. plague of heroin produced in the laboratories of Marseille 
could be attributed to opium grown in the Middle East.^^ 
McCoy even claims that 

Throughout the I960*s . . . the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics 
paid almost no attention to Asia, there were few seizures of 
Asian heroin and little awareness of the colony's growing 
role in the international traffic. It was not until American 
GIs serving in Vietnam began using . . . heroin refined in the 
Golden Triangle region that any attention was focused on 
the Asian heroin trade, (pp. 223-24) 

This is an important claim, and it is quite false. In 1960, as he 
knows, the United States officially listed Hong Kong as the 
first of the “principal sources of the diacetylmorphine 
[heroin] seized in the United States”;^^ and the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics showed its concern by opening a branch 
office in Hong Kong in 1963. Anslinger himself, while 
transmitting KMT propaganda about a Red Chinese opium 
conspiracy, proved himself to be well-informed about the 
worldwide significance of the Northern Thailand traffic, even 
to such details as the roles played by a Macao financial 
syndicate, and a Bangkok official of the Soong Bank of 
Can to n.^^ 

Again, McCoy writes that the KMT troops in Burma 
received “enormous quantities of U.S. arms” from “a 
mysterious Bangkok-based American company named Sea 
Supply Corporation.” (p. 130) In fact, the company’s 
headquarters was in Miami, Florida. Its Miami counsel (Paul 
L. E. Helliwell, a former OSS officer and Thai consul) was 
employed by a firm which later interlocked with the same 
Miami National Bank used as a conduit for syndicate funds by 
John Pullman, whom McCoy identifies (p. 216) as Meyer 
Lansky’s “courier and financial expert” and 1965 contact man 
with narcotics elements in Hong Kong.^ 

What we may call the delegalization of politics in 
postwar French Indochina (the passage of power to an 
unscrupulous coalition of criminal gangs, financial interests, 
and intelligence agencies) led to a visible delegalization of 
politics in the Fourth Republic as well. (And even the Fifth 
Republic: the ongoing involvement of the Service de 
Documentation Exterieure et de Contre-esponiage (SDECE) 
with narcotics gangsters was revealed by the Ben Barka scandal 
of 1965; while Col. Paul Fournier, a top SDECE official and 
successor to Trinquier in Indochina, was indicted for 
conspiring to smuggle narcotics by a U.S. court in November 
1971 ) 35 story of opium and related traffics points to a 
similar corruption of domestic United States politics after this 
country took over the imperial and criminal legacy of the 
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French. 

McCoy himself mentions the 1968 visit of Santo 
Trafficante, a Florida Mafia chieftain and former associate of 
Meyer Lansky, to the Corsican gangsters of Saigon (p. 216); 
and how Frank Furci, son of a Trafficante lieutenant and 
himself a Trafficante contact in the Far East, helped finance 
the Maredem Company formed by Sergeant William O. 
Wooldridge (who was appointed in 1966 to be senior NCO of 
the U.S. Army) to draw off illegal profits from the operations 
of NCO Clubs in Vietnam, (pp. 214-15) 

Senator Ribicoff s Hearings into fraud and corruption 
heard the even more ominous testimony that the “actual 
source** of the $5,000 which Furci put up for Wooldridge and 
his partners was the currency exchange house of Nicholas 
Dcak.^^ Nicholas Deak, the OSS Chief in Saigon in late 1945, 
was then in charge of liaison to the counterguerrilla operations 
of Massu and Trainquier;^^ since then he has been accused of 

handling the CIA’s black operations against the currencies of 
governments (e.g., Iran and Indonesia) which it wishes to 
overthrow. 

The political scandal of the Watergate break-in, too 
complicated to get into here, revealed the existence of a 
criminal-financial milieu in Miami with links (through heroin) 
to that of Marseille and (through military corruption) to that 
of Saigon. Two of the former CIA agents arrested in that 
break-in (Barker and Fiorini) had close links to the 
gun-running and gambling activities of that milieu (which are 
so frequently associated with narcotics). So did the Republic 
National Bank of Miami through which Barker channeled his 
funds from the Committee to Re-elect the President.^® (In 
addition the first President of this bank, Ernest Janis, was also 
a former chairman of the Miami National Bank, some of whose 
directors later set up a third Miami bank and brought in James 
Angleton, one of James McCord*s senior associates in the 
CIA.) 

Senate committees have noted the importance of Miami 
as a meeting place for international narcotics traffickers 
(including Trafficante) and also Trafficante*s control of the 
bolita numbers racket in the Cuban exile community. 
Proceeds from such ventures have found their way into Florida 
real estate. Bebe Rebozo was associated in one construction 
deal with “Big Al” Polizzi (said by Narcotics officials to be 
“one of the most influential figures of the underworld in the 
United States’’ and “associated with international narcotics 
traffickers**); and Rebozo was also “involved*’ (according to 
Jack Anderson) in the land deals of Bernard Barker.^ 

Another of those arrested in the* Watergate, Eugenio 
Martinez, allegedly worked for a Syndicate-linked Miami real 
estate company (Keyes Realty), whose purchases on Key 
Biscayne have been linked not only to Rebozo but also to 
Mafia funds transmitted through Cuba by Lucky Luciano.^* 
The lawyers for this firm, named with it in the Kefauver 
hearings, once included a young veteran of Army Intelligence 
with Vietnam experience in 1951-52, Dinty Warmington 
Whiting. Whiting, convicted and disbarred in 1961 for mail 
fraud, is now a fugitive from a 1971 stock fraud.indictment 
involving John Lombardozzi, brother of Mafia boss Carmine 
Lombard ozzi.^^ 

Another CIA agent in Saigon, who in 1950 worked up a 
proposal for support of Trinquier’s Montagnard operations, 
also emerged in Miami real estate deals along with Whiting—as 
short-term secretary for a real estate company, controlled by 
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Jimmy Hoffa’s friend Arthur Desser, which by 1964 
interlocked heavily with the Miami National Bank."^^ Desser’s 
company bought $13 million worth of the Key Biscayne land 
handled by Whiting’s law firm. After Desser’s company 
defaulted on payments, some of the same land was taken up 
by Bebe Rebozo and Richard Nixon. Nixon seems to have 
been aware of the potential embarrassment: he delayed 
registration of his title for four years, until two previous 
mortgages held by Desser had been paid off."*^ 

Others from this Miami milieu include former China 
Lobbyist William Pawley (a client of Whiting’s law firm and 
one of Nixon’s key connections to the Cuban exile 
community) and J. Lawrence King, a Nixon-appointed judge 
who in 1964 was a director of the Lansky-linked Miami 
National Bank and also of an insurance company, with the 
former counsel of the Sea Supply Corporation in Bangkok 
Arthur W. Arundel, a member of Lansdale’s Saigon Military 

Mission in 1954-55, was later named in connection with a 
suspicious bank “loan** in the Miami-linked Bobby Baker 
scandal (just as his father, a Pepsi-Cola bottler, had earlier been 
named for his important “loan” to Senator Joe McCarthy, the 
so-called “Pepsi-Cola Kid”).^ 

Daniel Ludwig, a rich developer of a Bahamas casino, 
leased it to Lansky associate Sam Cohen, of the same Miami 
National Bank.^^ Ludwig was also director of a holding 
company whose subsidiaries, Sea-Land and Equipment 
Incorporated, were by 1968 among the largest contractors for 
the war in Vietnam.^® In 1963 Ludwig’s National Bulk Carriers 
gave its legal business to the firm of Nixon, Mudge, Rose, 
Guthrie and Alexander, after Richard Nixon entered the firm. 
The firm’s roster of clients also included Mitsui of Japan, the 
most prominent Japanese representatives in Indochina during 
World War 11 (Mitsui’s American representative, Henry Kearns, 
traveled to Asia with his old friend Richard Nixon in 1964), 
Pepsi-Cola (for whom Nixon secured a favorable franchise in 
Taiwan in 1964), and above all the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas (or Paribas), the sanitized investment reincarnation of the 
old Banque de I’lndochine.^^ 

These are elements of the delegalization of politics in the 
U.S, analogous to that which occurred in France. Watergate 
has begun to reveal the threat of criminal corruption not only 
to local government but to the heart of the American 
constitutional process. Though the full story of corruption in 
Indochina is not likely to be told—at least, not without a 
massive attack dwarfing Watergate—we ignore the symptoms at 
our own peril. 

That Al McCoy has chosen to stay close to the political 
line of the U.S. government’s liberal faction is understandable: 
a symptom of our own corruption is that one cannot write a 
completely candid book about America and expect its message 
to be heard. Yet it seems unlikely to think that one can 
dismantle the U.S. machinery of oppression in Southeast Asia 
without exposing the coalition of corrupt interests which have 
profited from that machinery. This McCoy does not do: he 
explores the links of heroin to the politics of Vietnam, Laos, 
Thailand, but not the United States. 

To resort to similes: McCoy looks at Vietnam as through 
a telescope. As a result he sees in great detail what appears at 
the other end of his instrument. What we need now is a scholar 
who will peer into Vietnam as into a mirror. For what is 
ultimately needed, and what will be found there, is a better 
image, not just of Asia, but of ourselves. 
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Steve Grihiim, 5122 Waterman, St. Loui^ 

Jiidy jPejrrt^&i 116 E- Manning, Providence, R-i- Oj^OdijEaw 

C^cSbons which cannot 
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■ ■■ ■: 
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J /otder from; Indochina Resource Center ^ 

* - ■ ' ' 1322 18th St.».NW. Wasliin|ton'; p,C.,^ * 
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